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ready access to Duyckinck's 'Cyclopaedia,' 
Tylor's, Nichol's and Richardson's histo- 
ries of American Literature, and a score of 
more limited and special books. 

But the average student, who is interested 
only in the best and most characteristic utter- 
ances of the American mind, is well equipped 
for successful work if he possesses, 'Apple- 
ton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography,' 
and the admirable collection quoted above. 

The purpose of the editors has been "to 
place before the reader select and characteris- 
tic examples of the literature of this country, 
and to do so, as far as possible, without note 
or comment, leaving to others the field of 
critical review." The five volumes now 
published execute the task so well that the 
school and the household, the teacher and the 
home-reader, may possess a carefully made 
collection of the most distinctive and most 
readable examples of all periods and all 
classes. The arrangement is chronological 
and, as far as published, extends from Cap- 
tain John Smith and the first Virginia 
colonists to the ponderous paragraphs and 
intricate sentences of Rufus Choate. The 
next three volumes will be crowded with the 
varied excellences ofthe Concord writers, and 
the superb literary society of Emerson's New 
England. The last two will contain the latest 
products ofthe Civil War and of our contempo- 
rary literature. 

The collection has been well made, and 
shows the constant presence of the fine liter- 
ary sense of Mr. Stedman. Even where we 
miss a savoursome passage from a favorite 
writer, or disagree with the editor upon the 
choice of examples, we hesitate to censure or 
complain. He has discriminated wisely, but 
without fear, among his wealth of illustrations. 
He has not emulated Paris in his judgment, 
nor yet Hobson in his choice. 

Still, such a collection should, above all 
things, be representative, and the critical ex- 
aminer is disappointed to find, in important 
instances, that entire groups of books are 
omitted from the survey. After the ' History 
of New York ' and the ' Sketch Book ' the 
most important of all Washington Irving's 
works are those on Spanish subjects. The 
best years of his life were spent in Madrid. 



His best literary skill and his severest study 
went to the making of the superb and pictur- 
esque books which fascinated American and 
English readers with the romantic aspects of 
feudal life in Spain. And yet in the forty-two 
pages devoted to Irving in the fifth volume 
there is not a quotation from the ' Alhambra,' 
' The Conquest of Granada,' ' Moorish Chroni- 
cles,' 'Legends of the Conquest of Spain,' nor 
any of the Spanish group, unless, perhaps, we 
should except "The Discovery of America," 
from the ' Life of Columbus.' 

Copious extracts are given from Cotton 
Mather, but we miss those of first literary im- 
portance which the Manuductio ad Ministeri- 
um would have yielded; for instance, Mather's 
defense of his own style and protest against 
the classical Queen Anne style. One would 
like to have seen, too, several instances of the 
manner of seventeenth century John Wise. 
He has fallen into almost complete obscurity, 
and is here granted a single page; yet I doubt 
if any colonial writer surpassed him in vigor 
of literary expression or in logical closeness of 
thought. His ' Vindication of the New Eng- 
land Churches ' anticipated much of the argu- 
ment ofthe Revolution. 

The beauty and the value of the work is still 
further enhanced by admirable full-page en- 
gravings. The first instalment has created a 
desire to see the remainder of the series, 
which, if equal to those volumes now upon 
our shelves, will triumphantly complete an 
admirable Library of American Literature. 

Since the writing of the above review, the 
sixth volume of the "Library " has come to 
hand. The principal names contained in it are 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne and Poe. The work of the editors 
shows the same just judgement, and painstak- 
ing care that marked the earlier volumes. 

Albert H. Smyth. 
Philadelphia. 

ANGL O-SAXON POE TR K 
Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment. 
Edited, with introduction, translation, 
complete glossary, and various indexes. 
By Albert S. Cook, Ph. D. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. lxxii, 77. 

In the introduction to ' The Monastery ' we 
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are reminded of" a rustic wag, who, in a copy 
of 'The Whole Duty of Man,' wrote opposite 
to every vice the name of some individual in 
the neighbourhood, and thus converted that 
excellent work into a libel on a whole parish." 
It is not the fear of encountering an equally 
malicious glossator, that induces me to refrain 
from setting forth the whole duty of an Amer- 
ican editor of an Anglo-Saxon text ; a more 
welcome excuse is supplied in the conviction 
that any such insistence on the code has ceased 
to be necessary. No editor has made this 
favorable conclusion more evident than Prof. 
Cook has done in the preparation of his edition 
of the 'Judith.' Not only has he treated his sub- 
ject with the thoroughness of a conscientious 
scholar, he has also been guided by the prin- 
ciple announced by the author of 'A Senti- 
mental Journey,' that "knowledge and im- 
provements are to be got by sailing and post- 
ing for that purpose" — a notable contrast to 
the easier and often fatal complacency of a 
Sancho Panza who would have stayed dryshod 
at home. For, after availing himself of all 
that scholarship had hitherto contributed to 
the subject of his book, Prof. Cook supple- 
mented his autopsy of the manuscript by 
securing at his own cost a set of autotype fac- 
similes of every page of the poem as it is 
preserved to us in the unique manuscript. A 
specimen of these facsimiles is inserted in the 
present edition, where it serves as a beautiful 
frontispiece. 

The poem here published, being one of the 
most admired portions of Anglo-Saxon verse, 
has repeatedly been well edited, though never 
before in separate form. Little therefore re- 
mained to be done for the determination of the 
text. If to this fact it be added that the 
' Judith ' consists of a mere fragment of three 
hundred and fifty lines, we gain an emphasis 
for the many special features of Prof. Cook's 
treatment which give to his handsome volume 
its amplitude. Prof. Cook has viewed his 
task from every side, and endeavored to sup- 
ply what he could toward the possible objects 
for which the poem may be read. A well- 
edited text with a parallel translation into 
modern English, and a complete denning 
glossary comprising exhaustive references, is 
therefore accompanied by the variant readings 



of the editors, and by appendices in which the 
poetic phraseology is classified, compound 
words are indexed, the diction of the poem is 
measured with that of others, the results of a 
fresh collation of the text with the autotypes 
of the manuscript are collected, and a biblio- 
graphy is given. But the "Introduction," con- 
stituting almost one-half of the entire volume, 
is also to be described. Here a paragraph on 
the manuscript is followed by an argument 
aiming to arrive at the probable date and 
authorship of the composition. The 'sources' 
and the poet's art are then detailed, after 
which are given a complete statistical ' gram- 
mar ' of the phonology, and a chapter on the 
versification of the poem. Finally, there is a 
consideration of Aelfric's ' Homily on Ju- 
dith,' and a list of ' Testimonies ' drawn from 
the historians and the critics in evidence of the 
good repute of this ancient battle-piece. 

This Anglo-Saxon 'Judith ' is a veritable 
treasure-trove ; a rich ornament made by a 
dexterous hand to adorn the graces of some 
worthy personage. But the artist's devotion 
to sentiment has excluded any conscious trace 
of his own personality, and the object of his 
exaltation has been shrouded beyond easy 
recognition in the halo and drapery of the 
ideal. The lines and shadows of strength and 
beauty, however, reveal the soul — which is 
more than the name — of the workman, and 
the fit adoration of a great and sympathetic 
nature bestowed upon the character of a 
queenly woman — a proud achievement for any 
age or nation — is not reduced in truthful sig- 
nificance by the mere obscurity of external 
history. Despite these difficulties, Prof. 
Cook has made a serious attempt to solve 
the mystery of the occasion of the composition 
of the poem and of the identification even of 
the poet himself. This chapter is therefore of 
great interest and contains much that will help, 
either in a positive or a negative way, to de- 
termine questions of this sort which are con- 
nected with almost every portion of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. Until our criteria for deter- 
mining the date of an Anglo-Saxon poem are 
better agreed upon, we may gain something 
in the way of special interest in this piece if, 
with Prof. Cook, we associate it with the 
lovely young queen Judith, the stepmother of 
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Alfred, and with the pleasant story told by 
Asser of how the boy Alfred, stimulated by 
the promised reward of a Saxon book of 
poetry, applied himself to the task of learning 
to read. 1 Less favor will doubtless be won for 
the conjecture that Bishop Swithhun, the 
preceptor of the king, ./Ethelwulf, may have 
been the author of the poem. 

The editorial work of this volume is marked 
with such scrupulous care that it is plainly the 
duty of the reviewer to make this acknowl- 
edgment prominent. Nor is it unfitting to 
indulge the proud sense of knowing that 
American scholarship has hereby given proof 
of progress in true scientific devotion to the 
study of English. The more exact the method 
of an editor, the more inevitable, of course- 
becomes the margin for minute criticism. It 
shall however not be the purpose of this notice 
to enter into such details, except to say that 
such difficulties as attend the interpretation 
of words like scur and wcelscel, and the im- 
portance of making clear a construction like 
the impersonal use of weordan, suggest the 
interest and advantage a body of explanatory 
notes might add to the volume. A place 
would be thus obtained for many a discussion 
that cannot be fully cared for in the variants 
or in the glossary. Of the translation accom- 
panying the text it can only be said that it is 
a careful rendering of the sense, with a sem- 
blance of poetic form. Regarding the artistic 
character of the many translations of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, one is inclined to apply the 
words of Denham : "There are so few trans- 
lations which deserve praise, that I scarce 
ever saw any which deserved pardon." But 
as conveying the prose sense — though unfortu- 
nately not in good prose — this translation has 
but the slightest faults. It is an easy matter 
to correct such a variation from the mould of 
the original thought as is occasioned by the 
concessive clause in line 65, and a single 
serious mistranslation, " Bucklers for breasts " 
(line 192), can also be pardoned. A difference 
of opinion is possible in construing lines 3 and 
4. My preference is to regard hyldo as accu- 
sative, in opposition to mundbyrd, and to place 

1 Prof. Wulker {Anglia xi, 541) notices that both Tur- 
ner and Petrie had already thought of Judith, instead of 
Osburgha, as the " mother'* that offered the reward. 



a comma after pearfe, to indicate an inter- 
jected epic formula which stands apart from 
the construction of the main sentence. These 
pages are also almost free from misprints. The 
glossary has eft (for eft) ; the instrumental pi 
{s.v. ~d<zt\ I.53) is without the quantity-mark > 
and at page lxi, line 15 from below, the numeral 
49 is misguiding in its reference. But search- 
ing for such things is in this case an altogether 
too unpromising task to be further continued. 
James W. Bright. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



SHAKESPEARIAN A. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — In the late issue of your esteemed 
journal you say that Shakespeariana is edited 
by Mr. Appleton Morgan — author of 'The 
Shakespearian Myth.' Mr. Morgan is Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society, a 
committee of which society edits this maga- 
zine. But, except ex-officio, Mr. Morgan is 
not a member of that committee, and has 
nothing specific to do with the editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine. The short editorial 
note, however, on page 139 of the March issue, 
was from his pen. 

Asking you to fraternally use this informa- 
tion in such a way as to correct any possible 
misapprehension which may arise from your 
paragraph, we are 

Most respectfully yours, 

The Editors of Shakespeariana. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The First Course of Macmillan's ' French 
Composition,' edited by G. Eugene-Fas- 
nacht, shows progress in the treatment of 
this difficult subject. The pages devoted to 
French passages to be re-written in a dif- 
ferent person or number, are fortunately few. 
They are followed by the second part, which 
consists of parallel passages, where the French 
models must first be carefully studied. These 
passages contain abundant references to the 
treatise on syntax given in the same volume, 
and foot-notes are thus done away with. The 
third part is made up of passages in English 
for translation into French and abounds 



